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WHEN FOUND— 


‘NHE 98th Anniversary of the Birth of Dickens will be celebrated 

by the Fellowship in London on February 8th, when Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, K.C., the Life-President, will give a recital of 
David Copperfield at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, at eight 
o'clock. ‘Ihe version he will use is that adapted by his father for 
his own public readings, and is divided into six chapters. May 
we ask Secretaries of Branches, and other friends who intend to send 
messages to the meeting, to address The Secretary, Dickens Fellow- 
ship, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. Admission will be by 
membership ticket (not List of Fixtures) or by payment of 1s. A 
few seats will be reserved at 2s. 6d. each. Before commencing his 
recital Mr. Dickens will deliver his Presidential Address. 

* * * * * 

The Anniversary will be celebrated by the branches and other 
societies on different days, a list of which will be found in our 
Diary. The Boz Club holds its annual dinner at the Hotel Metropole 
on February 7th. ‘The Glasgow Dickens Society have arranged for 
a special service in the cathedral on Sunday, February 6th, when 
the Kev. Adam C. Welch, Th.D., will deliver a special sermon; in 
addition the Society is presenting “ The Pickwickians,” a play, in 
the Athenzum on February 5th, 7th and 8th. 

* * * * * 

Our comments last month on the scheme put forward to acquire 
funds to purchase and preserve the so-called “Old Curiosity 
Shop ’’ near Lincoln’s Inn Fields have met with support in the 
Press throughout the country. The Westminster Gaagtte, the 
Globe, the Evening News, and others in London, as well as many of 
the provincial papers, are in perfect agreement with what we said 
and our justification for having said it. On another page will be 
found some further evidence that the building in question is not the 
original of Little Nell’s abode. 

* * * * * 


‘“When we seek to save some famous London house,’’ says the 
Evening News, ‘‘ the money comes grudgingly in. It is therefore, 
most disheartening to learn that half the sum needed for preserving 
the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ beside Lincoln’s Inn Fields has already 
been subscribed by a party of unthinking sentimentalists. Having 
a distaste for all changes in familiar London, I could regret that the 
old shop should be doomed. But my heart is hardened against it 
when it is proposed to’save, as a relic of Dickens, a house which has 
no such claim upon us.”’ 
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‘‘ Tt is, I believe, uncertain whether this hquse was ever a curiosity 
shop at all. I seem to remember it as a waste-paper warehouse. 
But it is certain enough that no accurate Dickensian will ever claim 
the shop as the house of Little Nell’s grandfather. After many 
destructive years we can still show the American tourist plenty of 
old houses with old stories belonging to them. To maintain a few 
of these against the housebreakers’ assault will take all our spare 
guineas. We have certainly none to waste upon the home of a 
doubtful legend.’’ 

* * * * * 

The performances of “ Oliver Twist,” a criticism of which appeared 
m our last issue, proved to be as financially successful as it was 
artistically. In addition to paying all expenses in connection with 
it, the Miller Hospital benefited to the extent of £50, a donation 
of £15 was made to the funds of the Fellowship, and a fund reserved 
by the Dramatic Club as a small working capital for its future 
undertakings. 

* * * * * 

An alteration has been made in the March meeting at Clifford’s 
Inn Hall. In place of the lecture announced, Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has promised to deliver a lecture on Dickens, the exact title of 
which will be given in our next issue. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald will 
act as chairman. 

* * * * * 


For some months past the Gravesend Branch of the Fellowship 
has been in a state of “suspended animation,’ much to the dis- 
appointment of many residents. On February 10th a meeting is to 
be held at the Town Hall, at eight o’clock, with the hope of starting 
it on its way again. Mr. Alex. J. Philip, the Borough Librarian, 
will preside, and be supported by several local Dickensians and 
some members of the London Council. It is only fitting that 
Gravesend, situated as it is in the heart of Dickens-land, with so 
many Dickensian associations, should have a strong and influential 
branch, and we trust that this will be the outcome of the meeting. 


* * * * #, 


The Fellowship continues to extend its sphere of influence 
throughout the world. During the last month applications have 
been received to form branches in Malta (by the Rev. W. Evered) 
and in Cleveland, Ohio (by Mr. W. H. Leman). Authority to do so 
has been granted in each case, and we hope to be able to shortly 
announce that success has attended the efforts of the two gentlemen 
named. 

x = * * * 

Many members attending the Headquarters meeting have ex- 
pressed the opinion that an opportunity for becoming more closely 
acquainted might be afforded them if a social evening and whist 
drive could be arranged. The Cquucil, desirous of conforming to the 
wishes of members, have the matter in hand, and hope to be able to 
announce particulars of such an event for a Saturday in April. 

THE Epiror, — 
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ROBERT WILLIAM BUSS 
A TRIBUTE TO AN UNLUCKY ARTIST 
By J. W. T, LEY 
I 

WHEN the Pickwick Exhibition was opened in July, 1907, one 

of the best known London daily papers gave a short account 
of it, and briefly related the now well-known story of the origin of 
the Pickwick Papers. Reference was made to the suicide of the first 
illustrator, Seymour ; and then followed these words: ‘‘A man named 
Buss was appointed illustrator, but he failed.’’ The words printed 
in italics (which are, of course, my own) reflect an ignorance which 
I have plenty of reason for believing is much more common than 
many readers of Zhe Dickensian may imagine. There is to my 
certain knowledge a very 
general idea that “a man 
named Buss,” who was en- 
gaged to illustrate the book, 
did two or three pictures 
which were wretched failures, 
that his services were 
promptly dispensed with, 
and that he was a very poor 
artist altogether. In short, 
Buss as an artist is very 
much maligned. So far as I 
know, the only attempts that 
have been made to do justice 
to his reputation are those 
of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in 
his “ History of Pickwick,” 
and Mr. George Somes Lay- 
ard in the “ Magazine of 
Art.” Both these writors cer- 
tainly did tell their readers 
the truth that Buss was an 
artist of repute before Pick- 
wick was started, and that in 
after life he increased his reputation, but it does seem to me that 
the memory of this man, whose name is bound to live as long as 
the Pickwick Papers themselves, is entitled to similar treatment in 
the pages of this magazine. And so I propose to tell, as briefly as 
I can, the story of his career as an artist, and to show, as I think 
I can do, that as far as his connection with the Pickwick Papers 
is concerned he was the victim of misfortune and even of unsym- 
pathetic treatment. And I would say in the beginning that for all 
the facts contained in this article I am indebted to the artist's 
eldest son, the Rev. Alfred J. Buss. 

Robert William Buss was born on August 29th, 1804, at Bull 
and Mouth Street, London. His father was an enameller and en- 
graver, whose business premises were in Newgate Street. He was 
educated at a school in Aldersgate Street, known as the Shaftes- 


R. W. BUSS 
From an oil painting by the Artist 
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bury School. On leaving school he was apprenticed to his father, 
but did not like the work, and, having a small legacy left him, he 
cancelled his indentures, and commenced to study art under George 
Clint, A.R.A., the famous theatrical portrait painter. In 1830 he 
painted ‘‘ The Frosty Reception,’’ which is even to-day well known. 
It was published in one of the Christmas annuals, of the ‘‘ Keep- 
sake ’’ variety, and a year later he painted ‘‘ The Biter Bit,’’ which 
I am able to reproduce by the courtesy of his son. These were his 
first attempts at book illustration, and it will be seen that already 
he was a humorous artist of unquestionable skill. In the next few 
years he painted a series of portraits for ‘‘ Cumberland’s British 
Drama.’’ The series included Mrs. Nesbit, Chas. Mathews, Buck- 
stone, Sam Vale, Webster, S. 
Almer, Harley, Mrs. Siddons, 
Macready, etc. He also did 
many illustrations for Charles 
Knight’s Penny Magazine and 
for the Pictorial Edition of 
Shakespeare. I wish I could 
reproduce some of these illus- 
trations, but the books are 
still accessible, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the 
quality of the work will satisfy 
anyone that at this time Buss 
was a thoroughly able book 
illustrator, even if the bare 
fact of his being engaged to 
illustrate publications of such 
repute were not proof in itself. 
But—and the fact is impor- 
tant—all these illustrations 
were reproduced as wood en- 
gravings. Among his produc- 
tions at this period may be 
mentioned “Time and Tide 
Wait for No Man” and “ A Musical Bore ” (a comical picture repre- 
senting a man playing the trombone at 2.30 a.m.). The first of 
these I reproduce, and it demonstrates that Buss was a humorous 
artist whose,work was ample justification for his selection as Sey- 
mour’s successor. Another remarkable picture is mentioned by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who says, ‘‘ It is entitled ‘ Satisfaction,’ and 
represents with bitter irony the issue of a duel, in which one of the 
combatants has been killed and the other mortally wounded. The 
scene is dramatically expressed, and the costumes—the long cloaks, 
caps, etc.—are quite Pickwickian.’’ And the man who does not 
know “ Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking his First Pipe ’’ must be woe- 
fully lacking in powers of observation. It is a delightfully 
humorous picture, and is to this day used as an advertisement for 
a well-known brand cf tobacco. 

It was, of course, in April, 1836, that Buss was asked to under- 


“THE BITER BIT” 
From an engraving on wood, after a painting by 
~ R. W. Buss 
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take the work of illustrating Pickwick. Seymour had committed 
suicide on—I think—April 20th, and the publishers were in a 
serious difficulty. As Mr. Fitzgerald says, ‘‘ Cruikshank and Sey- 
mour were indeed the only etchers of reputation.’’ In_ their 
trouble they approached Mr. Jackson, the well-known wood- 
engraver, who engraved the wrapper to Pickwick. Buss happened 
to be working for him at the time, Mr. Jackson knew his ability, 
and promptly recommended him. The artist was engaged on the 
most ambitious picture he ever undertook in the whole course of 
his life. It was a large canvas entitled ‘‘ Christmas in the Olden 
Times,’’ and his heart and soul were in the work. Nevertheless 


‘TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR NO MAN” 
From the painting by R. W. Buss 


he at once put it aside to undertake the new work, and it was not 
completed until 1838. It was then exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists, and promptly fetched a good price, being resold 
almost immediately afterwards for six or seven times the amount. 
The picture was lost some years later, but was recovered eventually, 
and to-day hangs on the walls of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, of which the artist’s daughter was head-mistress, 
These facts serve to show that: Buss made a considerable sacrifice 
when he put this picture aside in order to undertake the work of 
illustrating Pickwick at the earnest solicitation of Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, and that the partners in this firm believed that they had 
reason to congratulate themselves on having obtained his services 
is evident from the following extract from the address that they 
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issued on May 30th, 1836 :—“‘ It will be seen that the present num- 
ber contains eight additional pages of closely printed matter and 
two engravings by Mr. Buss, a gentleman already well known to the 
public as a very humorous and talented artist.’’ 

I mentioned just now that it was important to remember that 
all Buss’s early book illustrations had been engraved on wood. He 
had never done any etching whatsoever, and the Pickwick illustra- 
tions had to be etched. He immediately entered upon the work 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm. His first task was to practise 
etching, and in an account which he wrote for his eldest son of his 
connection with the immortal book he says: ‘‘ At Seymour’s death, 
Hall engaged me to illustrate Charles Dickens’s Pickwick. I com- 
menced practice with this, and worked hard—I may say day and 
night—for at least a 
month in etching, and I 
furnished two illustra- 
tions for the Pickwick.” 
We may assume that he 
was oonfident of his 
ability to do the work 
satisfactorily once the 
art of etching was mas- 
tered, and here we have 
it on his own authority 
that he worked day and 
night for a month to 
attain this end. 

And he succeeded! [ 
have no hesitation in 
saying this, though I: 
know it will startle 
“xIy FIRST ETCHING ”’ many readers. Accom- 


From the original etching by R. W. Buss, being his first panying the manuscript 
attempt at etching when practising for the purpose of from which I quoted is 


illustrating The Pickwick Papers. a small etchin g. In the 
wide margin the artist has written in pencil, “ My first etching ”; and 
in the manuscript he says: ‘‘ My first attempt at etching ; and was 
done in consequence of an engagement made with me by Hall, 
partner in the firm of Chapman & Hall.’’ This picture is of 
unique interest. It is of interest as the first effort at etching of a 
famous artist, and of course that interest is incalculably enhanced 
by the knowledge that it was the first result of his attempt to make 
himself efficient as an illustrator of one of the most famous books 
ever published. I reproduce it here by kind permission of the 
Rev. A. J. Buss, and I submit quite seriously that it is a success. 
I am not suggesting that it is a first-class piece of work. I merely 
suggest that, in view of the fact that Buss had never before made 
any attempts at etching, this little sketch is evidence that he was a 
competent man who, with but a very little practice—and shall we 


say encouragement !—would have proved a successful illustrator 
of the Pickwick Papers. 
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I have emphasised the fact that Buss took up this new task only 
after much pressure, and at considerable sacrifice. It is an im- 
portant fact to be borne in mind. Now I quote the Rev. A. J. 
Buss’s words, which are quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald: ‘‘ He began at 
once to practise the various operations of biting in. The subjects 
were then selected. When, however, he began to etch them on 
the plate, he found the wax break up under the etching point, as 
he had little or no experience in laying it. Time was precious, but 
as the pressure was very great, and the time so short, he secured 
the services of a professional etcher.’’ The result was what Mr. 
Fitzgerald calls ‘‘ the unsatisfactory ‘ Buss Plates’ ’’—one repre- 
senting the cricket match, and the other Tupman and the Spinster 
Aunt. And then, to quote the artist himself, ‘‘ I was in an evil 
hour induced to place my designs in the hands of an engraver to 
be etched and bitten in. The work he did very well indeed, but, 
as might have been expected, had I time for thought, the free 
touch of the criginal work was entirely wanting. The etching it- 
self failed, but the biting in was admirably done. Time was up. 
The plates must be placed at once in the printer's hands. Thus my 
name appeared to designs not one touch of which was in the plates.” 

There is something closely resembling pathos in this. A com- 
petent artist, an original humorist, undertakes in a great emer- 
gency to do work which he has never hitherto done. He spends a 
month working day and night to mastey the difficulties of etching ; 
he does master them to a very considerable degree (as shown by 
‘“my first etching ’’) ; but when he comes to etch the actual illustra- 
tions for the book he finds his inexperience handicapping him. 
There is no time for any further practice; the work must be done; 
it is put into the hands of a professional etcher, who entirely fails 
to do justice to the drawings, and in consequence R. W. Buss is 
libelled, and his reputation with posterity is injured by the publica- 
tion of etchings which he himself admits are ‘‘ abominably bad,”’ 
over his signature. Surely, if ever a man was the victim of cir- 
cumstances, R. W. Buss was when he undertook to illustrate the 
Pickwick Papers. 

We need not, perhaps, profess surprise at his prompt dismissal. 
There can be no blame attaching to Messrs. Chapman & Hall for 
judging him on what they believed to be his work, yet I cannot 
avoid a feeling that they acted with unfortunate haste. ‘‘ With 
no reason assigned,’’ says the artist, ‘‘ Hall broke his engagement 
with me in a manner at once unjust and unhandsome.’’ We can 
readily understand that Buss felt the matter very acutely, and that 
feeling could not have been lessened as the success and fame of the 
book grew. At the time, of course, Pickwick was not famous, but 
we must remember that Buss was an artist of wide repute, and he 
was bound to feel that his failure had struck a.blow at his prestige. 
The publisher’s treatment of him must have been humiliating, and 
in after years, when he recalled how narrowly he had missed im- 
mortality as the illustrator of Pickwick, the memory must have 
been a painful one. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MONTAGUE TIGG, BIOGRAPHER 


By LEICESTER ROMAYNE 

‘« Slyme’s biographer, sir, whoever he may be, must apply to me. . . . I 
have taken a few notes in my poor way of some of that man’s proceedings, which 
would amaze you.” ; 

EF any one should ever have it in their mind to write my biography 

—nay, nay, gentlemen, I pray you, do not all speak at 
once—if any one, I say, should undertake such a task at some future 
date, I would desire no better chronicler than the late Mr. Montague 
Tigg would have proved in respect of that remarkable and much 
misprized genius, Chevy Slyme, Esquire. ‘ 

The great thing, sirs, is to grasp the salient points of a man’s 
character, and so present them as to leave a strong, well-defined im- 
pression of the person dealt with on the mind of the reader. Now 
this is exactly where our Tigg proves his worth. Please you to 
mark the following addressed to that eminent gentleman, Mr. 
Pecksniff :-— 

‘‘ Every man of true genius has his peculiarity, sir; the pecu- 
liarity of my friend Slyme is that he is always waiting round the 
corner. He is perpetually round the corner. He is round the 
corner at this instant. Now that is a remarkably curious and inter- 
esting trait in Mr. Slyme’s character; and whenever Slyme’s life 
comes to be written, that trait must be thoroughly worked out by 
his biographer, or society will not be satisfied. Observe me, society 
will not be satisfied.”’ 

Now, that is your true biographer, mark you! Montague Tigg 
has much to say in praise of his friend, but he is careful never to 
lose sight of the salient point, the outstanding feature of Mr. 
Slyme’s character ; nothing can obscure or veil that in the slightest 
degree from Tigg’s penetrating gaze. And yet this Chevy is a 
many-sided gentleman, a man of parts, if Montague is to be be- 
lieved. ‘‘ He is without exception,’’ he informs Mr. Pecksniff, 
‘the highest-minded, the most independent-spirited, most original, 
spiritual, classical, talented, the most thoroughly Shakespearean, 
if not Miltonic, and at the same time the most disgustingly un- 
appreciated dog I know.’’ There is a character for you, sirs, there 
is genius! Commend me to my friends, commend me to my friends 
—and may they all be Montague Tiggs to do me honour! 

But stay! In the midst of all this our Tigg never loses sight of 
the main point; he is never blinded by the blaze and maze of his 
friend’s many virtues and talents to his principal characteristic. 
No, sirs, when all is said and done, the philosophic, moral and intel- 
lectual worth and position of Mr. Slyme, his relations towards his 
fellow-men, to Nature and the Universe, resolve themselves simply 
into this: Mr. Slyme is always waiting round the corner. We know 
the man at once. That illuminating sentence tells us all. It is the 
happy touch of your true student of human nature, of your genuine 
biographer. 

As a man of genius there are, of course, other things to be said of 
Mr. Slyme. For instance, we are told that ‘‘ he is Shakespearean, 
if not Miltonic ’’—a qualification here, you will observe. Mr. Tigg 
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will not go so far as to say that Mr. Slyme is absolutely and entirely 
Miltcnic—there might be a little falling off in that direction ; even 
great men have their limits—but he would wish to infer that at the 
least Chevy Slyme has tendencies that, properly encouraged, might 
lead*him to cultivate more closely his knowledge of that sublime 
poet. Again, Mr. Tigg sheds a further light on his friend’s genius 
when he tells of ‘‘ an expression he made use of when he couldn’t 
meet a little bill and the other party wouldn’t renew, which would 
have done honour to Napoleon Bonaparte in addressing the French 
Army.’’ This last point, indeed, shows there was something really 
great in Chevy Slyme. Most of us, I fear, sirs, under such circum- 
stances do not show ourselves like the great Napoleon addressing the 
French Army ; on the contrary, we feel like very small Napoleons 
left very much in the lurch. It is at such moments that we realise 
what miserable worms we are, and our expressions, well, our ex- 
pressions are, dear, dear—but no more of that! 

Somewhere, sirs, somewhere at the Back of Beyond there must 
surely exist a library—a library of all the books that have never 
been written. There you will find ‘‘ The Reminiscences of Alfred 
Jingle,’’ the selected poems of Tracy Tupman, Mr. Pickwick’s great 
book on ‘‘ The Hampstead Ponds,’’ and, last but not least, ‘‘ The 
Life of Chevy Slyme,’’ by Montague Tigg, in sia volumes folio. 
You may think that that might perhaps be wasting our ghostly 
printer’s ink somewhat too lavishly, and yet, sirs, I don’t know, I 
don’t know. I believe there are biographies still owing to many of 
us, sirs, if merit has aught to do with it, and, as I have before re- 
marked, if anyone has a mind to undertake my biography, why— 
but, well, well, let that pass. 

Many great men are forgotten for want of biographers, and, 
indeed, I believe the good old Duke of York would be amongst them 
if it were not that he had a memorial—of another kind. Now, 
His Royal Highness, be it remembered, has two claims to our grate- 
ful remembrance: on one occasion, being in command of no less than 
ten thousand men, he is said to have led them up a hill and then 
down again with remarkable adroitness, and on another occasion, 
- at a levée, was overhead to remark with much sagacity and shrewd- 
ness, that ‘‘ Joey saw,’’ the remark being understood to refer to no 
less distinguished an officer and gentleman than Major Joseph 
Bagstock. P 

And this good old Duke, sirs, has not been forgotten. For these 
two great services His Royal Highness has been provided for all time 
by a grateful country with a pleasant and airy situation in the best 
part of the town, midway ’twixt earth and heaven, and commanding 
unrivalled views of the Park and many public buildings. Whether 
that stately column has been reared to signalise the Duke’s brilliant 
strategy or his generous encomium of an old friend, I know not, but 
as an ardent Dickensian, and recognising, as I do, the absolute truth 
of the pronouncement (the excellence of Joey’s eyesight never 
having been ‘‘ impeazed ’’ to my knowledge)—recognising all this, T 
say, I am inclined to “‘ plump’ for the Major. 

The moral is obvious. TI, gentlemen, have extended my observa- 
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tions to many other persons beside Major Bagstock, and if a bene- 
volent War Office will kindly entrust me with ten thousand men I 
am fully prepared to lead them up and down all the hills within the 
metropolitan radius at the very shortest notice, and so give points 
to the Duke. And then—oh, no column for me, if you please, but 
a book, a whole book, by such an eloquent and capable biographer 
as Montague Tigg, and one who would be quick to seize the salient 
characteristics of the individual portrayed. These must be 
thoroughly worked out, or society will not be satisfied ; observe me, 
society will not be satisfied. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LXII 
TO HIS MEMORY 


HARLES DICKENS! Henceforth let the name be softly, gently 
spoken : 
The silver cord of life is loosed—the golden bowl is broken. 
Oh! who shall now, before the great, set forth the poor man’s feelings, 
And win him kindlier, sweeter thought through delicate revealings? 


Charles Dickens! Many a one has been, in the path of classic glory, 
Beyond him far in song of war, in thrilling, ancient story ; 

But who, like him, the barrier high ’twixt rich and poor removing, 
Has led the differing classes all, to be together loving ? 


Charles Dickens! Oh, so free from pomp, from undue exaltation : 

The poor man was his brother still—while worshipped by the nation. 
Mothers and maidens stand aghast, as by a friend forsaken, 

When they hear the sad death-news of him whom God has gently taken. 


Charles Dickens! Aye, our crowned Queen grew pale and saddened- 
hearted, : 

When told the worth and genius bright which had from earth departed ; 

Oh, let us lay him down to rest where our greatest dead are sleeping, 

And, bowing to our Father’s will, grow calmer in our weeping! 


Charles Dickens! He is with us yet; our lives shall gladness borrow 
From the cheery tale that sparkles o’er the dull, dark cloud of sorrow ; 
Often our weary hearts shall be to laughter gently stirred, 

And our children’s children kesp his name—a happy Household Word! 


June 14th, 1870. From The Argosy, August 1st, 1870. 


DICKENS IN A CHURCH 


A cHARACTERISTIC address on “ Dickens’s Christmas Carol” was given by 
the Rev. A. J. Waldron at Brixton Parish Church, on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. Selected passages were read by the Rev. W. D. Ward, senior 
curate, who is making a great name as an elocutionist. His interpretation 
of the Carol was a masterly thing, and held the large congregation spell- 
bound. A great personal friend of the late Charles Dickens said it was the 
finest thing he had heard since the days of the late Professor Plumtree. 
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PICKWICK AND CHARLES LAMB 


By C. M. NEALE, Author of ‘‘ An Index to Pickwick ’’ 
I—NAMES, PLACES, AND NOTABLE WORDS 


ic does not seem likely that we shall ever know what books Charles 

Dickens read before he wrote Pickwick. We are, however, told 
that he learned from his mother the rudiments of English and ~* 
Latin, and that after a short time at a preparatory day-school in 
Chatham he was brought to London before he was ten years old. 
He did not resume school life until he was past twelve, when he 
spent about two years at the Wellington House Academy in Morn- 
ington Place, where he worked a little at Virgil. Among the 
books possessed by his father were several novels by Fielding, 
Smollett, etc., kept on a little chiffonier which was euphoniously 
called ‘‘the library.’’ In his seventeenth or eighteenth year he 
began to work hard at shorthand, and also attended the British 
Museum Reading Room. ‘‘ He would frequently refer to these 
days as decidedly the usefullest to himself that he had ever 
passed.’’* In 1831, when he was nineteen years old, he became a 
reporter in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons, and before 
the close of 1837 he had finished Pickwick. 

What he read at the British Museum we can cnly guess; but, 
judging from what we know of his aims and predilections, we may 
imagine him to have consulted the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ 
and to have looked through the histories by Gibbon and Hume, the 
economic writings of Adam Smith and Malthus, the Spectator (with 
its twenty or thirty papers upon clubs), Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of John- 
son,’’ and Walpole’s ‘‘ Letters.’’ He would naturally read the 
essays by Leigh Hunt, would perhaps look over some volumes of the 
London Magazine (for papers by Hazlitt, De Quincey, etc.), and 
peruse an occasional number of the Athenaum. But this list, made 
moré Pickwickiano, requires for its completion one name with which, 
surely, Dickens was well acquainted—Charles Lamb, ‘‘ the gentle 
Elia.”’ 

| To a certain extent all great writers, like all other people, can be 
|. ‘‘explained.’’ A literary Melchizedek would probably be a literary 
‘| monster. But, after all such explaining, there would remain our 
great novelist’s real originality, his distinct contribution to the 
literature of his country, sufficient to justify us in calling him at 
least a ‘‘ half-Melchizedek.’’ Certainly Dickens was very different 
from Lamb, far more direct and energetic and business-like. Yet 
he must have been attracted by Lamb’s pleasant humour and wistful 
pathos, by his love for dramatic literature and romance and child- 
hood, his Cockneyism, his partiality for queer characters, his sound 
sense, and his humane view of life. 

As no edition of Lamb’s ‘‘ Letters ’’ appeared before 1836, they 
will not be pressed into the service of this essay, although we may 
note, in passing, that they contain such Pickwick Names as Arabella, 
Beau Nash, Plato, Ramsay, and Styles; such Pickwick Places as 
Bristol, ‘‘ Bull and Mouth,’’ Bury St. Edmunds, Demerara, the 


* Forster’s ‘‘ Life,’ Chapter iii. 
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Fleet, Fleet Market, Fleet Street, Mansion House, ‘‘ The Peacock,”’ 
Pentonville, ‘‘ The Saracen’s Head,”’ Suffolk, and Whitechapel ; 
such Pickwick Words as Attachment, Champagne, Charwoman, 
Five-and-forty, Gaiters, Habeas Corpus, Hostler, Laudanum, 
Laundress, Manuscript, Muffin, Pastrycooks, Queer, Reptile, Scor- 
butic, Temperance, Vell, Waiters, and Whisky. 

It may be remarked, and very reasonably, that a writer, however 
great, must often use words which had been empioyed by previous 
writers. But Pickwickians would not call every word a Pickwick 
word ; they would restrict that term to various words recognised by 


themselves. 


And as, with regard to quantity, Lamb’s writings 


barely exceed Pickwick, it would seem curious that they should con- 


tain so many Pickwick words. 


Here are some of them :— 


NAMES. 
Alexander Guy Faux Martin Sawyer 
Allen Hopkins Morpheus Susan 
Apollo John Pan Tomkins 
Athenian Jove Potts Tommy 
Bacchus Julius Cesar Pythagoras Venus 
Barnwell Ketch Richard IIT. William 
Charles II. Lud Robinson Crusoe 
Cripps Margaret Rogers 
Diogenes Mars Roman 

PLACES, 
Bank Gray’s Inn Mile End Serjeant’s Inn 
Bath Guildhall New River Southwark 
Birmingham Hampstead New South Wales Spain 
Bond Street Highgate Newgate Strand 
Borough Hornsey Paradise Surrey 
Cheapside ‘House of Lords Parliament Temple 
Clapham Lincoln’s Inn Richmond Tower 
Clifford’s Inn London St. Paul’s Tyburn 
Coleman Street London Bridge St. Paul’s Churchyard Westminster 
Covent Garden Marshalsea Scotland 

OraeR Worps. 

Abbess Coal-heaver Hessians Platonic 
Actor Coffin Hobbledehoys Poetry 
Alibi Common Council Justice Poor Relations 
Ancient Constable Landlord Porter 
Antiquarian Caurtiers Lantern Proctors 
Auditor Creature Law Stationer Quaker 
Bachelor Culprit Leg of Mutton Rascal 
Bail Cupid Liver Relict 
Bankrupt Dexter Mantua makers Sausages 
Beadle | Dockyard Melancholy Salmon 
Boarding School Dog Moneylender Sanguine 
Boy Dolphin Monkey Serpent 
Breach of Promise Dormitory Nobleman Servitor 
Candle Elephant Old Lady Sexton 
Cavalcade Eye Original Snuff 
Cheesemonger Facetious Outsides Snuff-boxes 
Christian at Oysters Stock 
Christmas Female Partridges Stout 
Clear Starch(ing) Giant Pawnbrokers Subpeena 
Clerk Goblin Peculiar Surtout 
Climacteric Great-coat Pell Mell Superannuated 
Club Grin Phenomenon Tailor 
Coachman Grog Pig Turkey 
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Twopenny Post Vinegar Whist Woman 
Umbrella Wardrobe Widow Wretch 
Valentine Washerwoman Wig 

Valet Watchman Will 

Vanity Water-drinker Witness 


Admirers of Charles Lamb will know how very often “‘ Elia’”’ 
played with famous names and indulged in amusing collocations of 
words. Ralph Bigod, he tells us, having speedily got rid of his 
ample revenues, ‘‘ set forth, like some Alexander, upon his great 
enterprise, borrowing and to borrow.’’ ‘‘ All Fools’ Day’’ has, 
‘“ What, the magnanimous Alexander in tears?’’ And in the essay 
upon the Decay of Beggars reference is made to ‘“‘ an Alexander in 
the shades cobbling shoes.’’ At the Muggleton Cricket Dinner Mr. 
Staple referred to Alexander and Diogenes. Rosamund Gray’s 
yellow hair is likened to “ Those hanging locks of Young Apollo ”; 
whilst Mr. Jingle jerked out, ‘‘ Mars by day—Apollo by night,”’ 
and it was in the garb of Apollo that Mrs. Pott attended the fancy- 
dress féle at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s. In different essays Lamb wrote 
“incapable of Bacchus,” ‘‘as if unconscious of Bacchus,” “ infant 
Bacchuses ’’ ; and we recollect that Mr. Tupman was once described 
as a “‘grown-up Bacchus,’’ and compared to ‘‘a dismounted 
Bacchus.’’ Lamb refers to the ‘‘ nauseous sermon of George Barn- 
well.”’ Mr. Perker once referred Mr. Pickwick to a law “‘ case in 
Barnewell and ”’ only to be interrupted by Sam Weller with, 
““ Never mind George Barnwell . . . everybody knows what sort of 
case his was.’’ Mrs. Cripps was the mother of Mr. Robert Sawyer’s 
errand boy, and Crips was one of the long string of nearly seventy 
names any of which Mr. Hogsflesh would have preferred to his own. 
To ‘‘Guy Faux’’ Lamb devoted an essay, and Mr. Pickwick was 
once likened to “a aimiable Guy Fawkes”; we learn, too, that Sam 
Weller regarded Mr. Smangle no more than if that worthy had been 
a straw-embowelled Guy Faux. ‘“‘John”’ is the wretched hero of 
‘“The Stroller’s Tale,’’ and also was a waiter at ‘‘ The Saracen’s 
Head,’’ Towcester. Lamb mentions several Johns—King John in 
the ‘‘ Schoolmaster ’’; John in ‘‘ Dream Children,’’ who ‘“‘ ex- 
panded all his eyebrows,’’ and “‘shyly deposited back upon the 
plate a bunch of grapes’’ ; John the dismissed servant in ‘‘ Fallacy 
V.’’; John in the ‘‘ Letter upon Deformity ’’; and John the valet 
ines cM rset .’ Lamb has _two Margarets—the aged grand- 
mother of Rosamund Gray and the orphan ward of Sir Walter 
Wocdvil; Margaret was also the servant who showed Messrs. Pick- 
wick, Allen, and Sawyer out of Mr. Winkle Senr.’s house. ‘‘ Mor- 
pheus,’’ wrote Lamb, ‘‘ will stifle Cocker with a handful of pop- 
pies ’’; and the short chairman employed by Mrs. Dowler at Bath 
once remarked, ‘‘ Servants is in the arms o’ Porpus.’’ Only a 
single letter distinguishes between the surname of Mr. Pott, the 
Eatanswill editor, and Tommy Potts (in ‘‘ Mr. H ”’’) who won 
the hand of ‘“‘the romantic Clementina Falconbridge.’’ Richard 
the Third is mentioned in ‘‘ A Popular Fallacy,’’ and the character 
is described in the essay upon Shakespeare’s Tragedies. The Bag- 
man’s Uncle had played the part ‘‘ at a private theatre ’’: and Sam 
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Weller once observed, *‘ Business first, pleasure arterwards, as King 
Richard the Third said.’’ There is an allusion by Mr. Jingle to 
‘‘ black-eyed Susan,’’ and Susan was also the Christian name of 
Mrs. Weller. In Lamb’s writings Susan appears in ‘‘ The Witch,”’ 
and is the chambermaid at the Bath Inn patronised by Mr. Hogs- 
flesh. In the ‘‘ Deformity’ letter, Tomkins—John Tomkins—is 
the gentleman, ‘‘ lately of Clerkenwell,’’ who ran away from his 
bail ; whilst in Pzckwick the name is graced by a lady, Miss Tomkins, 
‘““the lady abbess’’ of the boarding school at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Mr. Tony Weller asked his son, ‘‘ Wot’s the good o’ callin’ a young 
’ooman a Wenus or a angel, Sammy?’’ Lamb uses the goddess’s 
name in his free translation of Vincent Bourne’s poem ‘“‘ Schola 
Rhetorices,’’ where the lines, 
* Hit nervi, et veneres, et vis, et copia fandi 


Insunt ; et justum singula pondus habent,” 
are rendered: A 


“And unclothed Venus to her tongue gives reins 
In terms which Demosthenic force outgo, 
And baldest jests of foul-mouth’d Cicero.” 

To complete our selection of references to the Names, we may note 
that ‘‘ William’’ is Flint’s apprentice in ‘‘ The Pawnbroker’s 
Daughter ”’ ; whilst Pickwickians will recall ‘‘ Shiny Villiam,’’ the 
deputy hostler at Rochester; and Villam, the hostler at ‘‘ The 
Bull,’’ Whitechapel. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” 
I 


By ROBERT ALLBUT 

BSERVING in the New Year’s No. of The Dickensian a re- 
ference to the house in Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
- Fields, known to many as the (so-called) Old Curiosity Shop, in con- 
nection with a scheme now on foot for its purchase and preservation 
as a Dickens landmark—a proposal which I regard with dismay— 
may I be allowed to repeat, sixteen years after date, with enlarging 
emphasis, a note appearing in the 1894 edition of my ‘‘ Rambles 

with Charles Dickens ’’ ?—* 

‘Tae Op Curiosrry SHop.—A lady, personally acquainted with 
the great novelist, has informed the author that she was once taken 
by Mr. Dickens to No. 10, Green Street (approaching Leicester 
Square from the east), at the corner of Green and Castle Streets, 
behind the National Gallery, the business of curiosity dealing being 
then and there carried on. Mr. Dickens himself localised this house 
as the home of Little Nell, pointing out an inner room, divided from 
the shop by a glass partition, as her bedroom.”’ 

This shop was kept by a Mr. Samuels, a deaf, elderly gentleman, 
having personal recollections of the novelist. Accompanied by my 
publisher, we interviewed the proprietor of the quaint old establish- 
ment with regard to this aforesaid localisation, but found the good 
man disappointed in the nature of our errand. ‘‘ Did we want to 


* Now entitled ‘‘ Rambles in Dickens-Land”’ (Chapman & Hall), see page 12. 
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brought a friend with him, to taste some special brand of port, 
which he (Mr. 8.) produced for favoured visitors; but—‘‘ Did we 
want to buy anything?’’ We again endeavoured to bring him to 
the point at issue. ‘‘ Did Charles Dickens localise the house as The 
Old Curiosity Shop, and adopt the room behind the glass partition 
as Little Nell’s bedchamber?’’ ‘‘ Well, well,’’ he replied, ‘‘I 
daresay he may have said so; he knew best; and whatever Mr. 
Dickens said was right.’’ Beyond this Mr. Samuels was decidedly 
non-committal—we were not profitable customers. ; 

But we were amply satisfied. There was the evidence of the old 
signboard, the glazed screen in situ, the grandfatherly appearance 
of the proprietor, and his personal knowledge of Charles Dickens, 
together with the positive assurance of the lady referred to in the 
paragraph above quoted. 

The premises have long since been rebuilt, now forming the hand- 
some building of the Garrick Hotel, fronting the Garrick Theatre. 
It would certainly be a good thing if the present manager—or owner 
—could arrange an addendum beneath the name of the house, boldly 
claiming its true prestige: ‘‘ Erected on the site of Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop.’’ An interim tablet or inscription might, the more 
particularly, specify the tradition which I now revive, for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern. 


II 
By “F” 

I was very glad to read the editorial remarks on this subject 
in last month’s Dickensian, that it is ‘‘more than doubtful ’’ 
whether the Portsmouth Street house is Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop.”’ I will not go so far as Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, and say that 
I have ‘‘a conviction so strong that it amounts to positive cer- 
tainty,’’ but I have long held the decided opinion that the real home 
of Little Nell and her Grandfather was very far distant from that 
shop, and somewhere in the East End of London. 

When Master Humphrey first encounters Little Nell he has 
roamed into the city on his road homewards. The child tells him 
that she is lost, and asks him to direct her, and he is greatly sur- 
prised when he learns her destination, for it is a “‘ very long way,”’ 
and, indeed, ‘‘ in quite another quarter of the town.’’ Is it credible 
that Master Humphrey, in whatever part of the city proper he may 
have been at the time, could have thus described a house which 
stood within ten minutes’ walk of Fleet Street ? 

When we consider that the London of the story was the London of 
near a hundred years ago, we may feel pretty certain, I think, that 
travellers starting from Portsmouth Street in a westerly direction, 
and walking at a good round pace, as we know owr travellers did, 
would have found themselves, whichever of the western roads they 
followed, amid the green fields and hedges in considerably less than 
an hour. Bearing this in mind, let us lock at the description of 
their journey in the fifteenth chapter of the book. 
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The fugitives left their old home very early cn a bright mid- 
summer morning before the town was awake.» They passed rapidly 
through ‘‘long, deserted streets.’’ ‘‘ Before they had penetrated 
very far into the labyrinth of men’s abodes which yet lay between 
them and the outskirts, this aspect began to melt away, and noise 
and bustle to usurp its place. Some straggling carts and coaches 
rumbling by first broke the charm, then others came, then others yet 
more active, then a crowd’’ (Whitechapel Market?) . . . “ This 
' quarter passed, they came upon the haunts of commerce and great 
traffic, where many people were resorting, and business was already 
rife ’’ (the City?). ‘‘ The old man looked about him with a startied 
and bewildered gaze, for these were places which he hoped to shun. 
He pressed his finger on his lip, and drew the child along by narrow 
courts and winding ways, nor did he seem at ease until they had 
left it far behind, often casting a backward look towards it, mur- 
muring that ruin and self-murder were crouching in every street, 
and would follow if they scented them ; and that they could not fly 
too fast. Again this quarter passed ; they came upon a straggling 
neighbourhood, where the mean houses parcelled off in rooms, and 
windows patched with rags and paper, told of the populous poverty 
that sheltered there.’’ . . . ‘‘ Here were poor streets where faded 
gentility essayed with scanty space and shipwrecked means to make 
its last feeble stand . . . and the poverty that yet faintly strug- 
gled was hardly less squalid and manifest than that which had long 
ago submitted and given up the game.’’ (Is there here a remini- 
scence of Bayham Street?) ‘‘ This was a wide, wide track—for the 
humble followers of the camp of wealth pitch their tents round 
about it for many a mile—but its character was still the same . . . 
At length these streets, becoming more straggling yet, dwindled 
and dwindled away ... Then came the public-house, freshly 
painted in green and white, with tea-gardens and a bowling-green, 
spurning its old neighbour with the horse-trough, where the waggons 
stopped ; then fields ; and then some houses, one by one, of goodly 
size, with lawns, some even with a lodge where dwelt a porter and 
his wife. Then came a turnpike; then fields again, with trees and 
haystacks ; then a hill; and on the top of that the traveller might 
stop, and—looking back at old Saint Paul’s looming through the 
smoke, its cross peeping above the cloud (if the day were clear) and 
glittering in the sun, and casting his eyes upon the Babel out of 
which it grew until he traced it down to the furthest outposts of the 
invading armyvof bricks and mortar whose station lay for the present 
nearly at his feet—might feel at last that he was clear of London.”’ 
So I imagine the wanderers to have traversed London from East 
to West, diverging somewhat to the North after having left the 
City, passing through the neighbourhood of Camden Town, and 
arriving at length at one of the North-western heights (perhaps 
Hampstead), whence they might turn and look at the dome of Saint 
Paul’s, and where they stopped for needful rest and refreshment. I 
imagine them to have performed a journey of some ten or eleven 
miles—a fairly good ““ stage ’’ for an old man and a young child on 
a hot summer’s morning. Tt may be then a fact, as stated in the 
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last page of the book that ‘‘ the old house had been long ago pulled 
down,”’ although I do not think that many students of Dickens are 
disposed to accept this as conclusive. It may be that this is one of 
the author’s little intentional (or, perhaps, accidental) mystifica- 
tions. But, however this may be, I feel confident—and I am glad 
to think that many Dickensians agree with me—that the Ports- 
mouth Street shop is, ‘‘ not to put too fine a point upon it,”’ a Rank 
Impostor. 

Iil 
By C. T. ROADE 

It is with no small amount of surprise that I read in your ex- 
cellent notes that there is a scheme on foot for the purchase and 
preservation as a Dickens memorial of the building purporting to 
be ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.”’ 

Much as we may love the quaint old building nestling so snugly 
in its corner as though seeking the protection of the buildings on 
either side, much as we may wish to see it preserved as a relic of the 
London of a century or more ago, yet we, as Dickensians, must 
surely deplore the fact that the name of Dickens is being coupled 
with it in this appeal. 

It is needless for me to use any arguments to prove that 
the house in question was not the home of Little Nell, 
however much we may wish that it was. Its presumptive 
claim has been exploded long ago. But my _ object in 
writing to you is to ask if it is possible for you to bring greater 
Dickensian claims upon those who are interested in the Old Curiosity 
Shop purchase scheme, and place before them the utter worthless- 
ness of such a building for their purpose. May I ask you to urge 
upon them the desirability of securing for the nation the house in 
Doughty Street, or even the fine old house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in which Forster resided? This would be a real Dickens landmark: 
real as a fictional residence (Mr. Tulkinghorn) ; real as a residence of 
Dickens’s trusted friend: real as having so many personal associa- 
tions with the novelist. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
ANSWER 


OLp Maps aNp THEIR Lrsrary.—In answer to “ Bethlehem’s” query in 
the January No. of The Dickensian, re.Old Maids and their library, the 
“funny story’ is not in any of Dickens’s works, but in his “ Life,’’ by 
John Forster, Chapter 4, Book 5, the ‘Household Edition’’ of which 
cont2ins a fancy portrait by Fred Barnard of one of the Old Maids, page 
205, with library in background. Dickens writes: “I could never see 
what the books were, as the old lady sat with her back to them, but they 
looked like old backgammon boards.’”’ They consisted of about fifty 
volumes, and were a library in the old lady’s imagination. The diffi- 
culty of moving them kept the two old maids in Switzerland, though they 
thought a residence in Italy would be much better for their health. There 
were four old maiden sisters, but two of them had died before Dickens 
knew them, and were buried in the cemetery at Lausanne, near the 
grave of John Kemble.—Horace BrotueErron. 

Other correspondents have sent similar replies. 
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SAM WELLER’S STORY OF A BARBER 
‘ DONE INTO RHYME 
(See ‘“‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock.’’) 


A BRISK young barber kept a shop 
In a street off Leicester Square ; 

He’d a rimble hand at cutting a crop, 

And nimble toes for a twelvepenny “ hop ’’— 
Was a perfect artist in hair. 


And, being a bachelor, lively and smart, 
He had numerous lady friends— 

His lovely whiskers arranged with art, 
His mustache twirled up. at the ends; 


His bright blue eyes, his elegant ways, 
Curls fragrant with perfumes, 

Were the theme of universal praise 
When he went to the dancing-rooms. 


In his window, midst the bottles and scents, 
Four waxen dummies were placed ; 

Two were of ladies, two of gents 
(The gents without shoulders or waist). 


These waxen busts were his joy and his pride, 
A perpetual pleasure and treat, 

And the barber was always a-running outside 
To see how they looked from the street. 


And one represented a lady fair, 
With magnificent golden curls; 

And he thought, “ Tho’ only a dummy, that there 
Is more charming than all the gurls 


“T’m accustomed to meet in the social throng. 
Could I see that sweet image in life, 

By Cupid and Hyming! it wouldn’t be long 
Before she became my wife.” 


‘ 


Some of the ladies—especially those 

Who were dark—when they heard his decision, 
Called it idolatry, turned up the nose, 

And pouted with scorn and derision. 


On the other hand, those that had golden locks, 
When they heard of his marital plan, 
Considered his principles quite orthodox, 
And called him a sensible man! 


And one day it happened—one fatal day— 
He was asked by an intimate friend, 

Who was living at Brixton, a visit to pay, 
And a sociable evening spend ; 
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And there, O Heavens! an angel he saw, 
His blue eyes grew brighter and bigger ; 
Cried he, “ That adorable creature, O Lor’, 

Is just like my favourite figger! ”’ 


He was introduced—an acquaintance began— 
He had found his “ affinity ’’—so, 

In a week or two, this nimble young man 
Pop’t the question. She didn’t say “ No.” 


Then passed some delicious and blissful days, 
And a “ Mutual Friend ”’ and he 

Called in an elegant one-horse chaise, 
And invited the lady to tea. 


He handed her down at the door of his shop, 
And gracefully raised his hat, 

When the lady screamed out, and came to a stop, 
Exclaiming, “Oh, William! Who’s that?” 


She pointed her finger at one of the gents 
In the window, all curly and hairy, 

“°Tis a portrait! ’’ she cried, with emotion intense, 
“Those mustarshers must be millingtary! ”’ 


And she turned to her lover, and said, ‘“‘ We must part, 
For I scorn all deception and fibs; 

But that manly brow has conquered my heart, 
So I bid you farewell, William Gibbs! ”’ 


He crumpled up and tore his curls. 
Cried he, “In this I view 

The avenging Hand of Fate—my gurl’s 
In love with a dummy, too! ”’ 


To fetch his curling-irons he goes 
In passionate grief and ire, 
Smashes that millingtary nose, 
Then lights the kitchen fire, 
And, giving his emotions fullest vent, 
With savage scorn melts down that waxen gent! 


The lady was grieved, but soon came round, 
Tho’ she’d treated her lover so ill; 

Another sweetheart she probably found, 
And I think she’s a-living still. 


Poor Gibbs the barber, he pined and pined, 
Grew wretchedly haggard and thin, 

And some of his good-natured friends are inclined 
To believe that he took to gin. 


An omnibus knocked him down one day, 
And fractured three of his ribs, 

And ’twas that, or grief, or the gin, they say, 
That settled poor William Gibbs! 
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DICKENS'S GRANDCHILDREN AT THE ROYAL 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


‘V\HE grandchildren of Charles Dickens, on J anuary 5th, visited 

. the Hospital for Incurables, Putney—an institution which had 
a warm friend in the famous novelist—and gave’an entertainment to 
the inmates. The portrait of Dickens occupies the place of honour 
in the great common-room of the hospital, where the performance 
took place, and, greatly to the joy of the 230 inmates, his grand- 
children keep the family association alive by visiting the hospital 
from time to time to give entertainments. 

The performance of the Ennsdick Gipsies—a troupe in which three 
grandchildren of the novelist, Mrs. Ernest Hawksley, Miss Elaine 
Dickens, and Miss Olive Dickens took part—was the principal item 
in the programme. Mr. Ernest Hawksley, Mr. Stoker (son of Mr. 
Bram Stoker), Mr. Fred Morris, Mr. Darrell,-Mr. Hope Munroe, 
Miss Sweeting, and Miss Hunter were also of the party, and enter- 
tained the patients with songs, choruses, and recitations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawksley gave a duologue entitled ‘‘ Love in a 
Railway Carriage,’’ and the Misses Dickens took part in an amusing 
duologue. This year the inmates had the pleasure of meeting two 
great-grandchildren of Charles Dickens—Master Eric and Miss 
Nancy Hawksley, aged six and seven years respectively. 


THE DICKENS: FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

HEADQUARTERS.—Last March, when Mr. M. H. Spielmann lec- 
tured at the Essex Hall on “‘ Humour in Art,’’ Jess than a score of people 
were present, owing to a snowstorm of unusual severity. The elements 
were more favourable, however, on Wednesday night, January 12th, when 
Mr. Spielmann again delivered his lecture, and a very large audience 
was gathered in the hall of Clifford’s Inn—an audience, which is now re- 
solved we should think, never to be deterred by a snowstorm again! Mr. 
Spielmann is, of course, one of the leading art critics; he knows his sub- 
ject through and through, and is fortunate in possessing that most essen- 
tial asset of a good lecturer, a very pleasant delivery. No wonder, there- 
fore, that in dealing with the humorous artists of the last half century he 
kept his audience in an exuberance of high spirits; no wonder that his 
splendid lantern slides, many of them made from the original drawings 
of the artists, set the streams of laughter flowing free and unrestrained ! 
In the much-regretted absence of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Sidney 
Marriott occupied the chair. : 

CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The Committee of the 
Cruild will be pleased to receive more regular subscribers to the “ Pension 
Fund.’ The Secretary will be grateful for small monthly sums of 6d., Is., 
and upwards to be forwarded to her at Headquarters. There are already 
two old people over 80 years of age who have been rendered happy by the 
knowledge that their rent is always secure, and as the Pension Fund in- 
creases more will be added to the number. The Guild may be able to pay 
many of these little “ pensions”’ before the year closes if members will 
ensure several small weekly or monthly sums. Although small, they keep 
away the dread of the workhouse. 

BELFAST.—A large number of members were present at the meeting 
held on January 6th. in the Central Hall, to hear Mr. John Shaw. from 
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Dublin, deliver his lecture entitled ‘‘ Dickensian Places and People.”’ 
Mr. E. J. Elliott presided, and, in introducing the lecturer, gave him 
a very hearty fraternal welcome. He pointed to the fact that this was 
the first occasion on which any of their Dublin friends had visited them, 
but he hoped the future would see more of these friendly visits between 
the two Irish Branches. Mr. Shaw said he had simply endeavoured to 
collect such material as he thought would be of interest to those admirers 
of Dickens who, having read his enjoyable novels, were quite able to 
appreciate for themselves the wonderful genius of the novelist without any 
eulogistic comments on his part. Mr. Shaw then gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the early life of Dickens before he became a writer up to the time 
of the publication of the Pickwick Papers. Abandoning the narrative 
form, the lecturer then showed a number of views depicting scenes and 
places immortalised in the various novels. Another series of views in- 
cluded many portraits of the novelist and his relatives. Mr. Shaw read 
several interesting letters from members of the family, which added 
greatly to the interest of his address.’ Mr. Shaw, in reply to the vote of 
thanks, said he was very happy to be with them that evening, and he 
hoped the Dublin Branch would soon have the pleasure of a visit from 
some of the Belfast members. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On January 19th, at a meeting of the Birmingham 
Natural Health Society, at the Pitman Hotel, the programme was con- 
tributed by members of the Branch. Mr. Bernard A. Porter lectured on 
“ Dickens’s Childhood and its Reflection in His Works,’’ wherein he dealt 
with the marvellous manner in which Dickens worked incidents and 
thoughts from his own childhood into his books, displaying as he did 
that subtle sympathy with children and child ways which is seldom to be 
found in the grown-up world. Mr. Porter gave quotations, both humorous 
and pathetic, from Dickens’s books, to illustrate his principal points. 
Mr. E. J. Timings read a paper on “ Mrs. Gamp,”’’ bringing her character 
and characteristics into strong relief; Miss Bennett a paper on A Tale of. 
Two Cities, contrasting the London and Paris of that date in their atti- 
tude towards social reform. Mr. Bosworth concluded the programme with 
a reading from Master Humphrey’s Clock. ° 

BRIGHTON.—The members met in large numbers at Steine House, 
when an admirable lecture entitled ‘‘Good and Bad Men as Depicted by 
Dickens’”’ was delivered by Miss Russell Davies. This lady, one of the 
most prominent and energetic members of the Fellowship, drew jn an 
artistic manner verbal portraits of a number of the chief male characters 
created by the novelist. For upwards of an hour the lecturer held the 
large audience in close attention, and loud applause accompanied the 
vote of thanks accorded to her on the proposal of Mr. Henry Davey, the 
chairman. Short illustrative extracts were given by Mr. Davey and Mr. 
F. J. Gauntlett. 

DUBLIN.—Through the generosity of our members and a large section 
of the general public, which co-operated with us, the Branch again pro- 
vided entertainments for the poor of Dublin during the Christmas season. 
These included the Christmas dinner to the city newsboys, which took 
place on Christmas Day, and the New Year’s Night Tea and Concert for 
the adult poor. The fare provided at both entertainments was of the best 
description. The number entertained on Christmas Day was 300, who 
were efficiently looked after by a large number of members, who gener- 
ously gave up the whole morning to this “‘ Dickensian ’’ work. Our Presi- 
dent, Sir Charles Cameron, was present, and addressed the newsboys. 
The old people on New Year’s Night were treated to a good meal. An 
attractive programme of music was given by the members. The number 
on this occasfon was over 250, and the “ treat’? seemed to be greatly 
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appreciated by all. The Committee are very grateful to the Dublin mem- 
bers for the exceptionally enthusiastic manner if which they undertook 
to collect the necessary funds for the purpose, and it is anticipated that 
the successful result of their labours will provide a substantial “ balance 
in hand,” after discharging all the liabilities in connection with the 
fund. 


FOREST GATE.—Since ‘our last report several meetings have been 
held. The first of these was a recital of “ Scenes from David Copperfield,”’ 
by Miss Constance Humphries, who gave a splendid account of herself. 
Mr. Antony Boerce (violinist) and Miss V. Cox (soprano) supplied the 
musical items. ‘Members’ Night”’ attracted a fair audience. A num- 
ber of members took part, the Hon. Secretary being responsible for a 
picture-puzzle competition, drawn on blackboards, and _ illustrating 
Dickensian characters. Mr. Sidney Marriott, Chairman of the Council, 
presided in the absence of Mr. Herbert. Mrs. Marriott and he were also 
present at the annual dinner and party at the “George and Vulture,” 
on Jan. 6th. This function was, perhaps, the best of its kind that the 
Branch has held at this historic ‘“‘ Pickwick’’ house. Whist and old- 
fashioned long-forgotten songs filled the evening, after an excellent dinner 
had been consumed. The Barnaby Rudge meetings have come to an end, 
and the next book to be studied is Hard Times. These meetings have been 
well attended, their interest being maintained by papers given on the 
characters and incidents by many members. 

GLOUCESTER.—At the monthly meeting at Northgate Mansions on 
January 4th there was a large attendance. The President (Mr. F. H. 
Brotherton) occupied the chair. Special Christmas fare had been sug- 
gested for this meeting, and Mr. J. W. Barnett started with Bob 
Cratchit’s Christmas dinner, which was followed by Mrs. Phelps’s ren- 
dering of ‘‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings’’ and the vicissitudes experienced 
by that estimable lady with her domestic servants. Mr. E. R. Richings 
gave two seasonable excerpts from Sketches by Boz. Mr. A. W. Beale’s 
research into many of Dickens’s works brought to light the innumerable 
occasions on which the author referred to bells and bell ringing, and the 
subject was dealt with by Mr. Beale in an interesting manner. A dis- 
cussion foilowed. Dr. T. S. Ellis spoke of Dickens’s love of humanity, 
which was apparent in all his books. On a show of hands Dombey and 
Son was selected for consideration during the remainder of the session. 


HAMILTON (Canada).—Success attends the Hamilton Branch, and 
great progress is made.» At the November meeting Miss Blanche Walter 
gave recitals of “ Little Nell’’ and “The Marchioness,’”’ in which she com- 
pletely lost her own identity in her interpretation. On December 27th 
Mr. EK. 8. Williamson gave his lantern recital on Pickwick. He spoke 
without notes, and gave the text of the book, not his own words. He 
used 100 slides to illustrate his recital, which proved a great treat to the 
crowded audience. 

HASTINGS.—At the meeting held at the Queen’s Hotel on December 
14th, Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., read a most interesting paper on 
“Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,’ by the well-known novelist, Miss 
Betham-Edwards, who is a resident of the town. Major C. Vipan, 
D.S.O., presided over a large attendance. The writer described the 
manner in which she had heard of Dickens’s death in a newspaper shop 
at Kensington. There was a great rush over the whole City. People 
could talk of nothing else. “ Men’s minds were turned from political 
controversy,’’ said a well-known writer of the time, and their thoughts 
turned away to a certain country house where Dickens lay dead. He was 
not of an age to die, being only 59. No other writer came near him, and 
he was the greatest novelist the world had ever seen. In personal appear- 
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ance he was a great dandy, and no man paid more attention to his per- 
sonal appearance. He had been accused of sentimentality by some people, 
but he only catered for the wants of the time. He had also been accused 
of being mistaken in his ideas of the Nonconformists, but, in his time, 
the sect were only beginning to form, and no one had a clear impression 
of their belief. In concluding, Miss Edwards said she agreed with Mark 
Rutherford when he classed Dickens with Shakespeare. The musical 
programme was contributed to by Mr. R. Abraham and Miss Alice 
Harold (vocal solos), Miss V. Elliott (recitations), and Miss Oliver (piano 
solos). 

HULL.—A ‘“ Homely New Year Party’ was held on January 13th. 
The arrangements were entirely in the hands of lady members, and much 
credit is due to them for such a bright and successful entertainment. Mrs. 
Bacon, the wife of the President, opened the proceedings with a short 
speech. Songs, games, recitals, music, and phonograph selections were 
then entered into with great spirit, and throughout the evening mirth and 
merriment reigned supreme. 

LIVERPOOL.—The second half of the present session of the Branch 
was opened at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, on January 4th, 
Dr. Edgar Browne occupying the chair, who, before calling upon the 
lecturer, proposed that a vote of condolence be forwarded to the family of 
the late Canon Tyrer, a highly esteemed Vice-President. Mr. R. T. 
Bodey, M.A., delivered his lecture, which dealt in a masterly style with 
the historical and social setting of A Tale of Two Cities. He was listened 
to with special interest, as it formed a background or prefatory study for 
an ensuing “ Members’ Evening,’’ when the book in question will be dis- 
cussed. The Chairman gave some interesting details concerning the 
appearance of the work in its original monthly parts and other points 
touching on the book’s fame. 

MAIDSTONE.—On December 16th the Branch held their second meet- 
ing of the current session at the Church Institute, when Mr. Arthur 
Robinson read a paper on ‘The Historical Side of Dickens.’’ Mr. 
Robinson gave a most interesting lecture of an hour’s duration, and 
dealt exhaustively with the subject. A Child’s History of England he 
considered both inaccurate and biassed. In Barnaby Rudge he thought 
the historical portion scarcely necessary to the story, and A Tale «f Two 
Cities, in his opinion, is one of the finest historical novels in the lan- 
guage. 

MANCHESTER.—At the January meeting, held in the Institute Hall, 
Deansgate, the President, Mr. Albert Nicholson, occupied the chair, and 
Mr. G. F. Gadd read a paper on “ Dickens and his Plots.’’ The essayist 
contended that, although the plot in most of Dickens’s works was sub- 
servient to other aims, yet, in one or two instances (notably Great 
Expectations, A Tale of Two Cities, and Bleak House), the author had 
constructed plots of a high order. In the view of Mr. Gadd, a good plot 
was not dependent on the successful concealment of a secret, and Bleak 
House presented the most complex and admirable example among the 
completed works of the novelist. In a speech of some length Mr. 


Cuming Walters traversed Mr. Gadd’s opinions, but there was no further 
discussion. 


MARSHALL (U.S.A.).—This Branch had a co-operative supper last 
month at the home of Mrs. John F. Gauss. Miss Agnes Powell, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mrs. Will Wood, of Decatur, and Mrs. Lawrence Jacobs, of New 
York, were guests. The supper was very elaborate. The evening was 
devoted to games and music. The Branch since its organisation several 


years ago has always flourished, and interest in the writings of the 
novelist continues unabated. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—With an immense Christmas tree on the plat- 
form, and the hall decorated with holly and Ynistletoe, the December 
meeting of the Philadelphia Branch was held at the Hotel Walton on the 
22nd. Nearly 300 members and guests attended. President John M. 
Patterson occupied the chair. Miss Bertha Chapman gave a pleasing 
piano solo, and was followed by J. K. Thompson, who read the indoor 
and outdoor happenings of ‘Christmas at Dingley Dell.” President 
Patterson’s paper on “Christmas in the Books and Life of Charles 
Dickens”’ was a most delightful contribution. He averred that Boz was 
indebted to Washington Irving for the kindling of the Christmas spirit 
in him, as a result of those charming descriptions in “ The Sketch Book,”’ 
a volume that Dickens read and loved long before he met and loved its 
author. In this connection, too, he called attention to the coincidence 
that the late Joseph Jefferson, one of America’s foremost actors, achieved 
his greatest successes in characters created by these two authors, namely, 
Rip Van Winkle and Caleb Plummer. Miss Bessie Cornog won applause 
with her song “‘ The Bells of Bethlehem,’”’ and was followed by Miss Claire 
Mulholland, who recited with much power and feeling “ Boots at the 
Holly Tree Inn.’’ The programme concluded with an original poem, 
“To Charles Dickens,’’ by Leigh Mitchell Hodges, whose daily writings 
for the press are full of the true Dickens optimism. 


SHEFFIELD.—On January 14th an enjoyable musical evening took 
place at the King’s Head Hotel, for which an admirable programme had 
been arranged. Among those who contributed to it were Mr. and Mrs. 
Jessop, Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, Miss Jessie Blades, Messrs. Ernest Turver, 
T. H. Mascall, J. G. Woodhead, George Olivant, Hal Berto, Oliver 
Marshman, W. F. Bagnall, Joseph Vazson, and T. A. Crookes. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. Abey, and the arrangements for the evening 
were in the hands of the joint Hon. Secretaries, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Bagnall. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The January meeting took the form of a dance, 
with whist for the non-dancers. A most enjoyable evening was spent. 


STOCKPORT.—At the monthly meeting on December 30th a paper 
was read by Miss Deakin, B.A. (Vict.), on “ Dickens and Thackeray.” 
In her paper she stated that no two contemporary novelists were so dis- 
similar as Dickens and Thackeray. They differ in almost everything—in 
characterisation and in the classes with which they deal, in choice and 
management of inciderits, in tone, aim, method and purpose; but one 
thing can be truly said of both, never did either of them write a single 
line with the intention of making attractive what is ugly and bad, never 
did either write a page in absolute carelessness of its effect for good or 
evil. Miss Deakin dealt in a masterly manner with the plots, charac- 
terisation, humour and pathos of both novelists. She spoke’ of the ex- 
travagant farce and uproarious fun of Dickens, and the satire and bur- 
lesque of Thatkeray. Dickens is chiefly sentimental, and Thackeray 
intellectual. Dickens appeals to our hearts and wins us by tears and 
laughter, while Thackeray appeals rather to the mind, convincing us by 
the brilliant light with which he makes clear the faults and follies of man. 
Whatever their differences, both are noble and good and true, and both 
stand for all that we admire in morality as firmly and unyieldingly as 
any preacher who ever lived. 


WEST LONDON.—The monthly meeting was held on Decembe i 
the Lecture Hall, Ealing. Mr. Prirdlé rae ded Miss G. Hae an 
the chapter of Paul Dombey at school. Miss Troughton was very clever 
in her rendering of Mrs. Pardiggle and her visit to the Brickmakers, from 
Bleak House. Mr. Gilbert Lean was admirable in his recitation from 
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L Yale of Two Cities, choosing the chapter, “ The Fellow of No Delicacy,”’ 
the pathetic interview of Sydney Carton and Miss Manette. Miss 
Comins and Miss Nichols caused hearty laughter by reading Mr. Browne’s 
play, “The Mad Old Gentleman Next Door,’’? from Nicholas Nickleby, 
Miss Debac reading the mad old gentleman. Miss Varndall capitally 
recited ‘David Copperfield and the Waiter,’’ and Mr. Harwood read “ A 
Visit to the Circumlocution Office,’ from Jittle Dorrit, which was much 
enjoyed. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Annual Entertainment, organ- 
ised by this Society, took place in the City Hall on December 23rd. This 
annual event has from comparatively small beginnings grown to a gather- 
ing of large dimensions, and on this occasion over one thousand of the 
very poorest boys and girls in the city were entertained. Ex-Preceptor 
James Gray, D.L., occupied the chair, and in a few words extended a 
hearty welcome to the children, who afterwards partook of a substantial 
meal of beef-steak pie and potatoes and plum pudding. Thereafter a 
most enjoyable programme was proceeded with, including songs, ven- 
triloquism, highland dancing, cinematograph display, etc. 

On January 11th, in the Masonic Hall, Sheriff Fyfe delivered a lecture 
on * Dickens’s Law.’’ Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin, the President, occu- 
pied the chair. In the course of his remarks, the learned Sheriff said 
that Charles Dickens was pre-eminently the novelist of the law; his 
lawyers had a hold upon popular imagination unsurpassed by any other 
author. The methods of Dickens were not common ones. He made 
nowhere any sweeping denunciation of any class. He knew better than 
to represent all lawyers as rogues, for he had the advantage of knowing 
the legal profession from the inside. He never laid down bad law, and he 
never criticised a member of the legal profession for impossible pro- 
fessional conduct. These observations, as far as the lecturer knew, 
applied to Dickens alone. 


“A CHRISTMAS CAROL” AS A PLAY.—A very excellent dramatic 
performance of A Christmas Carol was given at the Shoreditch Town Hall 
on January 13th, in aid of the District Nursing Association. The adapta- 
tion was by Miss M. Bateman and the Rev. B. F. Relton, and occupied 
five acts. The hall was crowded with a most enthusiastic audience. The 
adaptors are to be congratulated on the work, for not only did they pro- 
duce a good play, but a good Dickens play to wit. The Rev. F. B. Relton 
took the part of Scrooge, which was a perfect realisation of the character. 
All the other parts were well and adequately sustained. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“The Modern Scrooge,’’ by G. K. Chesterton. Daily Neus, December 
25th, 1909. ; 

“Under Cover’’ (Dickens and Christmas). The Bookseller, December 
24th, 1909. 

“4 Merry Christmas.’’ The Era, December 25th, 1909. 

“Dickens’s Sense of the Ugly.’ Letter by W. T. T7.P.’s Weekly, 
December 31st, 1909. 

“Did Mr. Pickwick Do a Day’s Fasting?”’ Letter from Algernon 
Warren. Saturday Review, January 1st; by Percy Fitzgerald, January 
8th; by “ Obscure,’ January 15th. 

“Bransby Williams off to America.’”’ Notts Guardian, January Ist 
(Illus.); Daily Sketch, January 3rd (Illus.). 

* Scrooge Up to Date.” By J.H. The Clerk, January, 
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“ Blections in Fiction.’ 7.P.’s Weekly, January 14th. Fie 

“The Gentlemen of Dickens.”’ Poem by Henry Lawson. LIES 
Weekly, January 14th. 

“Charles Dickens.”’ By John T. Page (continued). Hast London 
Advertiser, January 7th, 15th, 22nd. nf WO 

“The Dickensian,’ 1909 Volume. Manchester City News, January 
15th ; Daily Teleyraph, January 19th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 
1. Liverpool Branch: Performance of “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” 
at Royal Institution. ‘ 
2. Chesterfield Branch: Children’s Tea, at Trinity Institute, at 8. 
4. West London Branch: Reading of dramatised vewsion of ‘‘ The Battle 
of Life.” 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS. 
Manchester Branch: Commemoration at Chetham Hospital and 


Library. Addresses by Mr. G. K. Chesterton .and Bishop 
Welldon. 


Birmingham Branch: Party at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
5. Brighton Branch: At Steine Hall, at 8. 
Glasgow Dickens Society: “The Pickwickians,’’ a play, at the 
Atheneum (and on Jan. 7th and 8th), at 7.30. 
6. Glasgow Dickens Society: Service in Cathedral at 7 p.m. Preacher, 
Rev. Adam C. Welch, Th.D. 
7. Southampton Branch: Tableaux from Dickens, at Kell Hall, at 8. 
Southport Branch: In Sunday School, at 8. 
Belfast Branch: At Central Hall. 
Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society : Birthday Dinner. 
Hamilton (Canada) Branch. 
8. London: Recital by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., of David Copper- 


field, in six chapters, at Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., E.C., 
at 8. ne 


Edinburgh Branch: At St. Cuthbert’s Hall. 
9. Dublin Branch : Cinderella Dance, at Merrion Row Hall, at 8. 


10. Hull Branch: Lantern Lecture, “ Dickens Illustrations,’ by Mr. H. 
B. Browne, at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 

: eee ee Whist Drive and Dance, at Carlton Hall, Tunstall 
oy Bur Gs 


. Liverpool Branch ; “The Failure of Charity,’ by Mr. Allan Tracy, 
at Royal Institution. 


. Forest Gate Branch: Japanese Operetta for Children, at Earlham 
Hall, at 8. 


Chesterfield Branch : Musical Evening, at Trinity Institute, at 8. 


Belfast Branch: Discussion on Oliver Twist (Leader, Mr. J. H. Pem- 
berton), at Central Hall, at 8. 


19. Liverpool Branch: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café. 
. Brixton Branch: Lantern Lecture, “ Dickens’s Visit to Chamonix.”’ 
by Mr .R. Allbut, at Independent Church Hall, at 8. ; 
- Hamilton (Canada) Branch: Meeting at Conservatory Hall. 


» Dublin Branch: “An Evening with David Copperfield,” at Merrion 
Row Hall. 


24. Hull Branch: “Survey of Little Dorrit,” by Mr. D. MacRitchie, 
5, St. Andrew’s Square, at 8 ? y acRitchie, at 


Stockport Branch: “Dickens and Manchester,”’ by Mr. 
at Sunday School, at 8. ven pre es a 
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